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On March 7, Andres Figueroa Cor- 
dero died. Cordero was one of four 
Puerto Rican nationalists imprisoned 
for wounding five members of the U.S. 
Congress in March of 1954 in a protest 
against their country’s colonial status. 
Up until his release from prison in the 
fall of 1977, Cordero who was suffer- 
ing from a terminal case of cancer was 
one of the longest held political 
prisoners in the western hemisphere. 

The other three who participated in 
the attack on Congress — Lolita 
Lebron, Irvin Flores and Rafael 
Cancel— are still in jail, as is another 
independence activist, Oscar Collazo, 
who took part in a similar action in 
1950. 

Last June, LNS spoke with Cordero 
during his visit to New York City to 
seek support for the Puerto Rican in- 
dependence movement. At that time, 
after thanking many supporters of in- 
dependence who were active in 
demanding his release, he stated the 
following: “We do not recognize the 
authority of the United States. And we 
will never ask for a pardon.” 

That interview, along with photos of 
Cordero, was printed in LNS #9/6, for 
those interested in doing a longer arti- 
cle on Cordero. 


[continued from page 8] 

debate, the International Committee 
decided that the events there were “too 
serious, too quickly developing and too 
complex” and therefore no resolutions 
on the situation were introduced or 
voted on. The Vietnamese ambassador 
to the U.N., who had been invited 
months before, addressed an afternoon 
plenary and answered questions on the 
Kampuchean conflict. His speech was 
preceeded by a short disclaimer stating 
that the ambassador’s presence was not 
an endorsement in any way of the re- 
cent actions taken by the Vietnamese 
government. 

The Guild elected Paul Harris of the 
San Francisco Community Law Office 
and co-counsel of the Huey Newton 
defense team as its new national presi- 
dent and adjourned until its next na- 
tional meeting to be held in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul. □ 


Puerto Rican Teamster organizer 
Miguel Cabrera was aquitted in early 
March of charges relating to the killing 
of U.S. corporate lawyer and alleged 
CIA agent Allan Randall. The trial was 
only one step of Governor Carlos 
Romero Barcelo’s campaign of labor 
harassment and was aimed specifically 
at the Teamsters, one of Puerto Rico’s 
most progressive unins. The Puerto 
Rican police charged that the union 
was responsible for Randall’s death, 
and the strangling of Teamster shop 
steward Luis Carrion. The govern- 
ment’s least convincing bit of evidence 
was the “hopping fingerprint”— the 
prosecution’s “evidence” which was 
first seen on one communique, then on 
a briefcase, and finally on a second 
communique. According to most re- 
cent reports, Cabrera was fired by the 
Teamsters. □ 





Dear Subscribers, 

Some of our more faithful readers have let us know that a cutback to biweekly publication and 
cryptic references to “reorganization” require a more thorough explanation than we have given so 
far. So for all of you who wondered “What the hell is going on at LNS?” here’s the latest report. 

Basically, we are trying to use the time freed from our normally frantic production schedule to 
deal with a number of problems that have been nipping at our heels for a long time. 

For years, the only constant at LNS has been the workload. With one exception, everything else 
seemed to be slowly eroding away — staff, income, list of subscribers, you name it. The one exception 
was our expenses. Just like everyone else’s, they’ve been on the up and up and up. 

Over the years, we have taken certain concrete steps to improve the situation. We launched our 
graphics packets, hoping that they would increase our effectiveness as a resource for progressive 
publications. We branched out into typesetting as a way both to improve our financial situation and 
to offer another useful service to progressive organizations and publications in our area. 

Overall, we’re happy with the way both of these efforts have worked out. But they have by no 
means solved all of our problems and they have actually exacerbated some (by giving our already 
overextended staff more work to do). 

Rather than simply keep spreading ourselves thinner until we disappear completely, we decided it 
was high time we took stock and figure out how to focus our energies. Eight or nine people can only 
do just so much, even if they’re willing to work 60 hours a week (and drop their wages to a nice, 
even $1 an hour). Plain old common sense says it’s time to set priorities. And LNS tradition, passed 
down from collective member to collective member, says that political analysis ought to reveal at least 
part of the answer to problems as diverse as an emaciated bank account, physical exhaustion and a 
messy office. So that’s what we’re trying to do — set priorities, analyze, and maybe even come up with 
remedies for some of our ills. 

In particular, we are trying to give some concentrated attention to areas of our work that have 
tended to get lost in the shuffle. First and foremost that means the news packets themselves, which 
are so imbedded in our work routine that we can often sleepwalk through putting one out without 
ever really considering what is going into it and why. 

In an all-day meeting with several LNS veterans, we tried to sort out who our subscribers are, 
what LNS material they use, and how and where that meshes with our own understanding of what 
are likely to be the most significant areas of political activity in the near future. Obviously, any of 
your thoughts on this would be extremely helpful. 

Starting from there, we have tried to come up with ways of focussing our efforts where they will 
be most valuable. Suggestions have ranged from eliminating certain kinds of coverage that most 
subscribers could obtain elsewhere to establishing a regular cycle in which we would concentrate on 
certain subjects in particular packets every month. 

We haven’t reached any definite decisions yet. But we have come to some agreement on subjects 
that we want to cover more thoroughly and consistently (as mentioned in our note in packet #946). 
And we have started to put our heads together on ways to put that into practice by dividing up 
responsibility and improving our ability to plan ahead. 

At the same time, we are trying to incorporate ideas for how to involve more part-time workers, 
how to build up out national and international network of correspondents, and how to organize our 
typesetting more efficiently. 

Changes in these areas will require changes in our collective decision-making and editorial process 
as well. If we are to rely more heavily on outside correspondents and part-time workers, we will have 
to define out editorial guidelines more clearly. And that is something we have been working on. If we 
want our typesetting department to run more smoothly and bring in more income, we will have to 
clarify how operating a small business on the side fits into our collective operation. We’ve been 
working on that, too, by visiting other typesetting shops and considering the idea of making 
typesetting a semi-autonomous, worker-run collective. 

A hard look at the figures makes it obvious that no degree of efficiency in typesetting will 
transform LNS into a solvent operation. So we are trying to revive our other fundraising activities, 
spending some of our off-packet weeks drafting proposals and researching funding sources. 

Not to lose sight of the purpose behind all this activity, we are making a determined effort to 
reverse the downward spiral in our subscription list. We have already sent out a mailing to women’s 
papers across the country, are working on a similar mailing to Black and Third World publications, 
and are talking about other ways to make our service more widely known and used. 

None of these topics of discussion are new at LNS. We hope that some of what conies out of the 
discussions will be. But for those of you who might be wondering, let us assure you we aren’t about 
to pack up and move to a farm in Massachusetts or resurface as the propaganda organ of a hitherto 
unknown political party. At least for now we aren’t letting our imaginations run much further afield 
than to dream up better ways of doing what LNS has been trying to do for the last 11 years— send 
out articles and graphics that will help people who have a first hand knowledge of their communities, 
talk to them about issues that are important to all of us. 

W e have set April 6 as our target date for resuming a weekly publication schedule. In the 
n t j me, we’ll keep you posted. 
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Unions Battle Health Hazards, 
Discrimination Against Women 


by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— In early 
January, after four women workers at 
American Cyanamid revealed that they 
had beep forced to choose between 
sterilization and loss of their jobs at the 
lead pigment company in Willow 
Island, West Virginia, national media 
attention was briefly focused on the oc- 
cupational health problems of women 
in chemical related industries. Now, in 
a situation strikingly analogous to the 
American Cyanamid case, and not so 
far away either, the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers Union 
(ACTWU) is seeking to prevent Avtex 
Fibers, a synthetic manufacturer with 
rayon plants in Nitro, West Virginia 
and Front Royal, Virginia, from ex- 
cluding women workers from certain 
jobs involving high exposure to the 
dangerous chemical carbon disulfide. 

LNS recently talked by phone with 
ACTWU Assistant Director of Oc- 
cupational Health and Safety Eric 
Frumin, who explained what was hap- 
pening in the union’s actions against 
Avtex. Avtex has refused to employ 
women in certain jobs involving great 
exposure to carbon disulfide. The 
union, according to Frumin, has taken 
the position that health hazards should 
be cleaned up entirely, rather than used 
as justification for excluding certain 
workers from certain jobs. At the same 
time, ACTWU is battling on the 
legislative front to have the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administra- 
tion cut down sharply the allowed level 
of exposure to carbon disulfide. 

Avtex employs some 4,000 workers 
in three different states, with most 
working in production of rayons. The 
company also produces some polyester 
fibers, but still it is not typical of most 
of the textile industry where the vast 
majority of workers are women. 

“We’ve represented the workers 
there for decades,” Frumin said. “The 
plants are overwhelmingly male. Avtex 
is essentially a chemical company. In 
recent years the company has been 
under pressure to stop discriminating 
against women in their hiring practices. 
Of course, more women have also been 
applying for jobs.” 

The health problems of Avtex go 
back many years, according to Frumin. 
The union first learned of the overex- 
posure to carbon disulfide in 1972 and 
since that time has been trying to get it 
decreased. 

“We’ve been concerned about these 
problems for a long time and we’ve at- 
tempted to stay on top of the company 
to get information about their health 
and safety practices, about exposure 
levels at the plant. They haven’t been 
particularly cooperative. I mean they 
did reduce the levels to comply with 
OSHA standards but that compliance 
is most but not all of the time. Unfor- 
tunately, the current federal standards 
are very protective [of industry]. The 
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levels are inadequate as far as we’re 
concerned.” 

Carbon disulfide is known to cause 
hormonal changes in women, leading 
to menstrual disorders and spon- 
taneous abortions. What else it might 
do, specifically to women workers, is 
not really known. 

As Frumin pointed out, “because of 
the historical discrimination against 
women there are only men working in 
most of these plants. So you can’t real- 
ly find a group of women workers for a 
valid study. Now they’re looking at 
male workers and their wives.” 

But there are some other problems 
common to both men and women ex- 
posed to carbon disulfide. According 
to Frumin, carbon disulfide creates “a 
variety of health problems.” For in- 
stance, long term exposure has been 
found to increase fivefold the risk of 
fatal heart disease. The chemical also 
causes damage to the circulatory 
system, mental illness, impaired vision 
and reduced muscular function. 

“At the turn of the century, when 
rayon was first produced,” Frumin 
stated, recalling an earlier chapter 
from the history of occupational health 
struggles, “it was the original artificial 
synthetic fiber. It was called ‘artificial 
silk.’ The plants used to have bars on 
the windows so workers where rayon 
was being produced wouldn’t jump out 
in an attack of acute psychosis.” 

A Toxic Epidemic? 

No one is quite sure to what extent 
companies are using a policy of “pro- 
tective discrimination” against women 
workers to avoid cleaning up 
dangerous chemicals. Nor can anyone 
state exactly how many women have 
been forced to choose between 
sterilization and loss of their jobs. But 
union health and safety activists are 
sure of one things — it has happened 
before. Steve Wodka of the Oil 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Union 
told LNS that women at a Delco Remy 
Plant in Ontario, Canada, a General 
Motors plant in Ohio, a Smelter Motor 
plant and an Allied Chemical plant had 
reported that they had been sterilized 
to save their jobs. (At Allied Chemical, 
five women packagers were laid off in 
1977 due to concern of fetal damage 
from Fluorocarbon 22. Two of the 
women were sterilized so that they 
could keep their jobs. It was later 
discovered that Fluorocarbon 22 does 
not cause fetal deformity and the 
sterilizations had not been necessary.) 

Wodka said that OCAW had filed a 
complaint with OSHA about lead ex- 
posure at American Cyanamid. The 
union also plans to file charges with the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (EEOC) for sex discrimination 
and grievances on behalf of two 
women workers at the company who 
refused to get sterilized and were 
demoted. 

“The lead exposure rates were 
definitely in excess of allowable limits 
and they could definitely cause ef- 
fects — not only on the fetus and sperm 
but on adult men and women general- 
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ly. The company was obviously 
discriminating against the women— 
forcing them to get sterilized or lose 
their jobs.” 

Why is all of this happening now? 

“We can only assume that it’s hap- 
pening because of the economic 
pressure women are under,” Frumin 
told the ACTWU newspaper Labor 
Unity when asked why he felt the prob- 
lem was probably widespread. “The 
sinister thing about this,” he added, 
“is not only that it forces women to 
undergo sterilization in order to im- 
prove economic conditions, but it also 
establishes a principle that says that the 
workers are required to be modified to 
conform to the workplace rather than 
the reverse.” □ 


(See graphics for form to send protest 
to Israeli Embassy) 

International Campaign 
Underway to Free 
Palestinian Woman 
Political Prisoner 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Aisha Audeh, 
a 32 year old Palestinian woman, has 
been in prison for ten years of a life 
sentence for her resistance to Israeli oc- 
cupation of Palestinian lands. Now 
Audeh is critically ill from abusive 
treatment and medical neglect, and a 
number of organizations in Israel, the 
occupied territories and the U.S. are 
campaigning for her immediate release 
before she dies in prison. 

Under Israeli prison conditions, 
Audeh’s health deteriorated to the 
point where she has untreated bleeding 
stomach ulcers, kidney disease, heart 
ailment and rheumatism of the spine, 
which developed during the long 
period she was forced to lie on the 
floor while being interrogated. 

According to a November 1978 
report by a U.N. special committee in- 
vestigating human rights in the oc- 
cupied territories, a sister inmate 
testified that Audeh had suffered 
“severe ill-treatment including sexual 
assault and prolonged lack of medical 
attention.” (A spokesperson at the 
Israeli Mission in New York denied any 
knowledge of Audeh’s condition, yet 
dismissed outright the committee’s fin- 
dings because the U.N. “is determined 
by Muslims and the Arab bloc. . . ”) 

Audeh was arrested in 1969, a time 
when Palestinian resistance against 
Zionism had intensified, and high 
school girls and women were par- 
ticularly active in the West Bank. 
While Israeli authorities charged her, 
her sister and a cousin with bombing a 
supermarket, Felicia Langer, Audeh’s 
attorney, claims that the allegedly 
planted bombs never exploded. 
Audeh’s arrest and detention is like 
that of approximately 3500 other 
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political prisoners held for “crimes 
against security of the state.” These 
“security crimes” include “affiliation 
with unlawful organizations” — a 
charge that can be brought simply for 
speaking with a PLO member, engag- 
ing in trade union activities, attending 
political meetings, or distributing pam- 
phlets. (In 1968 all political parties 
hinting at Palestinian sovereignty, and 
trade unions were banned in the oc- 
cupied territories). 

“The reason it is important to take 
some action on her [Audeh’s] case is to 
make an issue of these political 
prisoners, the question of human 
rights. . . and to bring up the con- 
tradiction of U.S. declarations on 
human rights versus its foreign policy 
[of subsidizing the state of Isarel],” ex- 
plained Sheila Ryan of the Palestinian 
Solidarity Committee. Furthermore, 
she continued, it was international 
pressure (along with the legal defense 
of attorney-activist Felicia Langer) that 
helped obtain the freedom of political 
prisoners Taysir al-Aruri and Sami 
Esmail last year. □ 


California Black Women 
Found Guilty for Fighting 
Against Abusive Husband 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The plight of 
battered women is nothing new, but 
one such case — that of Cassandra 
Peten, a Black woman from Oakland, 
California, has again brought the issue 
to public attention. 

Peten, after suffering years of 
physical and psychological abuse from 
her husband, left him to secure safety 
for herself and her son. She was lured 
back to Oakland from Louisiana under 
the pretext of dividing a $1495.00 joint 
income tax refund check in her hus- 
band’s possession. At the bank he gave 
her only $95.00, and in the altercation 
that followed, Peten shot and slightly 
wounded him. 

She was arrested and then later 
found guilty of attempted murder by 
an Alameda, California jury on 
January 25. While awaiting sentencing, 
which could be as much as ten years in 
prison, Peten has been held in isola- 
tion. Recently, she was transferred to a 
state mental institution for testing. 

Activists involved in Peten’s defense 
note that the importance of the case is 
a woman’s right to protect herself 
against physical and psychological 
abuse. Cassandra Peten, an under- 
employed Black woman, refused to 
submit to sexist social pressures which 
encourage women to swallow any type 
of behavior under the pretext of mak- 
ing a marriage work. Her husband had 
a history of being abusive towards 
women, and was boastful of his pro- 
wess, telling his wife, “Every woman 
I’ve had who didn’t do as 1 say, ended 
up with a nervous breakdown or need- 


ed psychiatric care, and you will, too.” 

In summing up the verdict, the judge 
declared that “[Peten] was a danger to 
herself and the community” and used 
this as grounds for revoking her bail 
and imprisoning her. 

Commenting on the case, a member 
of the Black Law Students Association 
and Cassandra Peten Defense Commit- 
tee told LNS, “The way I look at it, it 
is not so much about the money but 
about the fact that he was messing with 
her mind.” □ 

* * * 

For more information — or to send 
donations — write to the Cassandra 
Peten Defense Committee, 1600 
Woolsey Street, Berkeley, CA. 94704. 


Reproductive Rights Update 
Plans for Year 


by Cathy Cockrell 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— A Nazi in full 
uniform pickets an Ohio abortion 
clinic with a sign reading ‘Abortion 
Kills Aryan Babies.’ Women workers 
in an American Cyanamid factory are 
coerced into getting sterilized in order 
to keep their jobs. A Hempstead, Long 
Island abortion clinic receives the latest 
anti-abortion bomb: The attack on 
reproductive freedom continues — on 
national, state and local levels, in the 
courts, the legislatures, the media, the 
streets and the clinics. 

But those working for abortion 
rights and against sterilization abuse 
are building to create their own activist 
agenda for the coming year. Their 
plans include: 

• international demonstrations March 
31 around the demands “Abortion and 
contraception are a woman’s right” 
and “No forced sterilization” (with 
other demands to be added locally). 
The umbrella organization, the Inter- 
national Campaign for Abortion 
Rights (ICAR) was formed last 
September in Brussells by activists 
from over a dozen countries. 
Demonstrations are planned for places 
including Europe, Australia, Colom- 
bia, French Canada, Hong Kong, 
Israel and Puerto Rico internationally; 
and Boston, Cincinatti, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Eugene, Hartford, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia and Portland 
nationally; 

• a summer petition drive against the 
Hyde Amendment cut-off of federal 
funds for abortion; 

• a June conference to be held in Cin- 
cinatti, on the right-wing and its con- 
nections with the anti-abortion move- 
ment. Lawyers Guild members and 
others will be active in discussing and 


publicizing information they’ve un- 
earthed in the course of court 
challenges, especially McCrae vs. 
Califano, the major, pending, class- 
action suit that poor women affected 
by Medicaid funding cut-offs for abor- 
tion have brought against the govern- 
ment. The conference will coincide 
with the national ‘Right to Life’ con- 
vention in Cincinnati; and 
• a possible week-long mobilization 
around reproductive freedom, to be 
held in the fall and coordinated by ma- 
jor national feminist and pro-choice 
organizations. 

A new National Network for 
Reproductive Rights, formed in late 
February by activists around the coun- 
try, will help coordinate these plans na- 
tionally and link and strengthen the 
local, grassroots organizing that many 
see as essential to securing reproductive 
freedom on local, national and 
state levels. 

The network, the internationally- 
raised demands, and the plans for the 
year represent an important develop- 
ment in the movement for reproductive 
rights that has so far been weak, scat- 
tered, and losing ground. They’ve been 
preceded by a necessary period of 
research work and political struggle 
since the 1976-77 Supreme Court and 
Hyde Amendment set-backs that 
targeted poor women and split the ap- 
parent unity of a movement that had 
originally called simply for abortion on 
demand for all women. 

A maturing understanding of class 
and race as they bear on reproductive 
freedom is reflected in a new 70-page 
pamphlet, “Women Under Attack: 
Abortion, Sterilization Abuse and 
Reproductive Freedom” that rep- 
resents a year’s research and is pub- 
lished by the Committee for Abortion 
Rights and Against Sterilization Abuse 
(CARASA) in New York City. The ex- 
isting conditions of birth control; the 
impact of abortion cut-backs by class, 
race and age; and the social and 
political context for the current attack 
on sexual and reproductive freedom 
are some of the questions this research 
pamphlet addresses— showing -that 
reproductive decisions are deeply af- 
fected by industrialization, sexual 
norms, available birth control, 
unemployment and women’s participa- 
tion in the work force, and not by a 
narrowly defined religious morality as 
anti-abortionists would have us 
believe. d 

The pamphlet mentioned in the arti- 
cle can be obtained for $2.50 ($2.00 
each prepaid for 10 or more) from: 
CARASA*' 

PO Box 124 
Cathedral Station 
NY, NY 10025 

The National Network can be 
reached at its Chicago headquarters: 
National Network for Reproductive 
Rights 

3244 North Clark 
Chicago, 111. 60657 
(312) 871-7700 
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Farmers Tractor to Washington 
to Protest Agriculture Policies 


by Norman Solomon 
Liberation News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— When 
hundreds of protesting farmers drove 
tractors to the Washington Post 
building in late February, they were ex- 
pressing anger and frustration at mass 
media coverage of the demonstrations 
that brought thousands of farmers to 
the nation’s capital this winter. 

The reasons those farmers were in 
Washington go deeper than long- 
standing calls for agricultural price 
supports. A way of life — family farm- 
ing— is up against the wall. 

“Every year I go in debt deeper,” 
said Clifford Sparks, standing in a 
Senate office building alcove. It was 
the first time Sparks, 51, had ever been 
east of the Mississippi River. 

“I’ve been farming all my life, and 
I’m not making enough to make ends 
meet,” said Sparks, who raises corn, 
beans and milo— plus a few hundred 
hogs and cattle— on 1,500 acres near 
Gardner in east Kansas. 

Although national media coverage 
of the farmers’ traffic- jamming trac- 
torcade protest in Washington barely 
mentioned its populist tone, the 
demonstrators clearly view the increas- 
ing dominance of corporate farming as 
the major threat to their livelihood. 

Up Against the Giants 

“All the big businesses are squeezing 
out the small businesses,” said Sparks, 
who blames agribusiness aj^ the 
federal government for ganging tip on 
the smaller farmer. Fuel costs keep ris- 
ing, and Sparks remembers that the 
price of a tractor has more than tripled 
in the past decade. Interest rates con- 
tinue to climb. 

“Ten years ago I wasn’t in debt at 
all,” Sparks explained. “Now I’m just 
going under. There’s no future in try- 
ing to feed the country if that’s the way 
it’s going to be.” He continued: “If we 
lose our family farms, the big corpora- 
tions will buy our land— and they’ll tell 
us what they’ll pay. Then they can set 
the price.” 

When politicians contend that in- 
creased food price supports would be 
inflationary, it makes family farmers 
steam. With wheat prices not much 
over $3 a bushel, the government claims 
that the requested rise to 90 percent of 
parity, topping $5 a bushel, would feed 
the galloping growth of food prices. 
But the farmers say that wheat ac- 
counts for only three or four cents of 
the retail cost of a loaf of bread. “The 
wrapper on the bread costs more than * 
the wheat,” said Conrad Kough, 48, of 
Scott City, Kansas. 

In the past decade, large corpora- 
tions such as Safeway, Tenneco and 
Gulf & Western have bought up 
farmland at unprecedented rates. In- 
creasingly, huge corporations control 
the food business from seeds to the 

supermarket shelves. Each step of the 
way, agribusiness takes a cut— harvest- 
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ing, processing, wholesaling, retailing. 

“The government wants the cor- 
porates to take over farming,” said 
Kough. “They’re in business 
together.” 

“You bet they are,” added Betty 
Kough, 44, who farms in western Kan- 
sas with her husband and five children. 
Evidence to buttress the Kough’s 
charges was no further away than the 
documents in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s files, dating back to a 1945 
committee report from the Depart- 
ment’s Chamber of Commerce that 
labeled small farm units “economic 
and social liabilities.” Members of this 
committee, which recommended that 
between one-half and two-thirds of all 
farms be eliminated, included 
representatives of Armour, Pillsbury, 
General Electric, Carnation and 
Ralston Purina. 

And Mrs. Kough spotted further 
evidence even closer at hand. She was 
infuriated to have just learned that the 
Congressional cafeteria where she had 
lunch gets its food from Safeway. 

“Safeway belongs to the Trilateral 
Commission,” she said, referring to 
the elite group of powerful policy- 
makers from which Jimmy Carter’s bid 
for the presidency drew important sup- 
port, and from which Carter filled 
most of his cabinet. A moment later 
she mentioned the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, headed by the Trilateral’s prime 
mover, David Rockefeller. 

“Let’s not get into that,” Kough 
said to his wife. 

“Our local bank has just been 
wonderful to us,” Mrs. Kough said. 
“But the big banks set the interest 
rates.” 

Kough said he blames the govern- 
ment for permitting large banks to im- 
pose high lending rates. The result of 
such government-corporate coopera- 
tion, he says, is that “this country is 
losing a farmer every 63 seconds.” 

Many of those farmers, like the 
Koughs, may have built up an im- 
pressive net worth on paper, in the 
form of land and equipment. Yet at the 
end of every year they find themselves 
deeper in debt. After years of borrow- 
ing against their paper value, they may 
only be able to meet the stiff interest 
payments by putting both their land 
and their chosen way of life up for sale. 

Other farmers don’t have even that 
much room for maneuver. Although 
not represented in the tractorcades and 
rarely mentioned in newspaper ac- 
counts of the plight of the small 
farmer, Black southern farmers have 
been particularly hard hit. According 
to the latest estimates, Black-owned 
farmland is being swallowed up at the 
rate of 500,000 acres a year. 

Harvest of Bitterness 
Tactics of Desperation 

The banks and agribusiness giants 
weren’t the only corporate targets of 
the farmers’ wrath. 

Alan Cooksey, 30, who farms about 
500 acres near Goodwill, Oklahoma, 

blames “the government and the oil 
companies.” Many of the signs on the 
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tractors that blocked Washington area 
traffic referred to “Gasohol” as a 
solution to fuel problems, and 
Cooksey agrees. He charges that 
development of Gasohol— a combina- 
tion of gas and alcohol— has been 
stymied by opposition from the 
government and energy conglomerates. 
Gasohol would make farmers less 
dependent on oil companies, he said, 
because the alcohol ingredient could be 
produced on the farm from corn or 
other grains. 

His neighboring farmer in Goodwill, 
Arnold Beck, 37, said the protests ty- 
ing up D.C. area traffic made him un- 
comfortable. Last year, hearing about 
a similar farmers’ protest in 
Washington while remaining on his 
farm in Oklahoma, “I didn’t like it,” 
Beck recalled. “I don’t like it a dang 
bit better today. But I’m here. 
Whatever happens, we can’t lose 
anything. All we can do is gain.” 

This year’s protests by farmers in 
Washington were more disruptive and 
angry than the previous year’s. Bit- 
terness was evident among the 
demonstrating farmers, many of whom 
also seemed saddened by the entire 
spectacle. “I’m ashamed to be an 
American, after what we had to do to- 
day,” said one protesting farmer at the 
Capitol. 

Like many other protesting farmers 
in Washington, Beck wore a large but- 
ton which read — “Political Preference: 
Dump Carter, 1980.” Asked who he 
would favor for president instead, 
Beck said that wasn’t the point. En- 
thusiasm for pinning hopes on any 
politician seems to be waning. Family 
farmers have heard promises before. 

For many, participation in the pro- 
tests was an action of last resort. “It’s 
got to be bad when you drive 1,300 
miles on a tractor,” said Sparks, as he 
headed off to visit another Congres- 
sional office. 

“I’d a whole lot rather be home with 
my wife and kids, than here in these 
halls,” commented Beck. “I’d rather 
be here on a visit than one of these 
push-push deals.” Moments later he 
was pointing to fluted marble columns, 
expressing awe at the architectural 
achievements embodied in the federal 
buildings. “I’m amazed that anyone 
could design buildings like this, let 
alone construct them,” he remarked. 

But then he shifted his attention 
back to the equally awesome task fac- 
ing him and the other protesting 
farmers — the job of building a political 
movement and public understanding of 
their situation. 

“We need to educate the public. 
That’s the answer to our whole pro- 
blem,” said Beck, returning to the pur- 
pose of his visit. “Supermarket prices 
keep going up. But we aren’t getting 
it.” □ 
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Boston Radio Station Staff 
Strikes to Maintain Union 


by Sandy Shea 

Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Michael 
Weiner must not have done his 
homework. The 41 -year-old president 
of Hemisphere Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion spent a year negotiating for the 
purchase of WBCN in Boston, plenty 
of time to research the FM sta- 
tion’s — and its staff’s — reputation. 

But on February 16, Weiner waltzed 
into the station for the first time and, 
within hours, 19 of the 37 BCN staffers 
had been fired cold. As far as Weiner 
was concerned, UE Local 262 had its 
walking papers too; he hadn’t signed a 
contract with the union (which has 
represented BCN workers since 
1971— see box), and he wasn’t about to 
recognize it as the bargaining agent for 
his employees. 

Twenty-four hours later, on Satur- 
day February 17, popular BCN disc 
jockey Charles Laquidara called the 
station and was put on the air live to 
announce a strike by all BCN workers, 
hired and fired alike. Laquidara read 
the demands: that the union be 
recognized, that all fired staffers be 
reinstated until union negotiations are 
completed, and that Weiner make no 
changes in conditions of employment. 
Then announcer John Brodey, who 
had put Laquidara’s call over the air, 
walked off the job, leaving BCN to 
management’s management. 

Weiner claims that the BCN staff 
was “fat” and that his cuts will turn 
the station into an “economically 
viable” one. Strikers agree that the sta- 
tion may have been mismanaged by its 
previous owners, but don’t think the 
staff should be blamed. And they 
maintain that the station’s staff size is 
comparable to other Boston FM sta- 
tions. “He saw something he could 
make a lot of money with, moved in, 
and slashed costs to maximize 
profits,” one striker told The Real 
Paper . Scab DJs, some from 
Hemisphere Broadcasting’s other radio 
stations, WIVY in Jacksonville Florida 
and KOME in San Jose, California, 
now jam BCN’s airways. 

A History of Activism 

BCN has a unique history as radio 
stations go, and its staff has been run- 
ning a pretty unique strike too. Born in 
the spring of 1968, BCN was one of the 
first radio outlets for the political and 
cultural changes rocking the U.S. It 
featured countercultural music, fewer 
commercials, and announcers who 
identified with the political movements 
going on around them. 

Commercialism and the times even- 
tually had their affect, on the station, 
just as they did on most counter- 
cultural institutions of the late sixties 
and early seventies. But BCN man- 
aged, despite changes in management, 
to retain much of its character as a 


renegade station with something to 
say, particularly on its news and public 
affairs programs. 

And so far the BCN strike has pro- 
ven that the station does have a wide 
and loyal following. BCN listeners 
have formed a support organization 
and strike hotline which handles about 
200 calls a day. Staffers walk the 
picketline daily with supporters and by 
night make appearances at Boston-area 
clubs to inform music goers of the 
strike’s progress. The response has 
been overwhelming according to 
strikers. 

A 200-car motorcade in support of 
the station’s workers clogged 
downtown Boston on a rainy Saturday, 
February 24th. Seven days later, some 
1 ,000 people gathered for a strike rally 
in front of the Prudential Tower, 
where BCN has its studio on the 57th 
floor. Weekend benefits have raised 
strike funds, and rock bands, like J. 
Geils Band and Aerosmith, have taken 
out full page ads in the area’s two 
liberal weekly newspapers, praising the 
strikers. 

But the BCN staff also attacked 
Weiner where it hurts most — his adver- 
tising. The station used to play eight 
minutes of ads per hour, but a week 
after the strike began, an informal tally 
by The Real Paper found the figure 
down to less than two minutes per 
hour, even in prime time. Strikers 
maintain that 90 percent of BCN 
advertisers have gone elsewhere, and 
two large discount chain stores have 
even bought air time on other stations 
for the strikers to advertise their sup- 
port benefits. 

The unionists have also charged their 
new employer with unfair labor prac- 
tices before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. They have a strong case in 
that Weiner refuses to recognize the 
union or to bargain in good faith, but 
as UE field organizer Phil Mamber 
told the Boston Phoenix , “It could be 
as long as two or three years before a 
complaint to the NLRB or the FCC is 
resolved. Look at J.P. Stevens. How 
many times have they broken the 
law?” 

Weiner stonewalled the strikers for 
just two weeks, but on March 3, he 
broke down and called for negotiations 
with the staff. They’ve been meeting 
steadily, but no word has leaked out on 
the substance of these talks. In the 
meantime, the strikers intend to keep 
up the pressure. 

“We’re incredibly strong,” says 
shop steward Susan Sprecher about the 
strike. “They think they can appeal to 
some of us as ‘stars,’ divide us and get 
them [the workers] back, but that’s so 
wrong. Weiner has this idea that there 
are just a few ringleaders and the rest 
of us want to go back. . .He just 
doesn’t understand.” □ 

He He He 

(Thanks to The Real Paper and the 
Boston Phoenix for some of this infor- 
mation.) 


BCN Union History 


Although this is the first time 
BCN staffers have been on strike, it 
isn’t the first time they’ve chal- 
lenged management. Back in 1971 
Charles Laquidara was program 
director. “I was giving [general 
manager] Ginsberg a lot of hassles 
about commercial jingles and so 
forth,” Laquidara explained to the 
Phoenix . “Also, the station’s 
editorial policy — Danny [Schecter, 
the ‘news dissector’]’s policy 
really — was anti-war and very 
political and Ginsberg told me he 
wanted that stopped.” 

On April Fools Day Laquidara 
was fired, but the staff threatened to 
walk out and a day later he was 
hired again. 

“The union was organized to 
avoid further such hassles,” says 
Schecter. “We could have joined 
AFTRA (The American Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists) but 
we chose the United Electrical 
workers because it’s a progressive 
union that represents everyone at 
the station, not just the air talent. In 
fact, in the first contract negotiated 
at BCN, the announcers didn’t take 
a full wage so that the front office 
staff could get one.” 

The WBCN contract was also one 
of the first anywhere to stipulate 
that staffers could not be fired for 
their political beliefs or sexual 
preferences and it required that a 
joint committee of management and 
union members meet periodically to 
discuss any proposed format 
changes or new directions for the 
station— a concept, says Schechter, 
that was considered revolutionary at 
the time. 

Indeed, unionizing at BCN had 
such an impact that other alter- 
native institutions — Cambridge’s 
WCAS, stations in New Bedford, 
MA and Hartford, CT, and the Or- 
son Welles Cinema workers in Cam- 
bridge, also joined UE. 
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Japan Takes More Steps 
Toward Nuclearization 


NEW YORK (LNS)— While mass 
protests, technical difficulties and sky- 
rocketing costs have publications like 
Business Week lamenting “the atom’s 
fizzle in an energy-short world,’’ the 
Japanese government is forging ahead 
to make at least one corner of the 
world safe for nuclear power. But re- 
cently its nuclear program has come in 
for some unwanted attention, when it 
was discovered that 106 bolts in the 
reactor core of the Kansai Electric 
Power Company had developed 
cracks. The Atomic Energy Safety 
Commission decided March 1 to test 
nine of the country’s 18 plants where 
similar bolts have been used. 

Japan already ranks second to the 
U.S. in nuclear power generating 
capability. And it has been relying 
more and more on nuclear power as the 
answer to its energy needs. Late last 
December, the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party’s Security Council 
announced a “tentative proposal to 
guarantee Japan’s energy security,” 
centering on the idea of dividing the 
energy supply into three equal 
shares-— petroleum, nuclear power and 
coal. A few days later, newspapers 
heralded 1979 as “the First Year of 
Spent Fuel Reprocessing for Japan.” 

At the moment, radioactive wastes 
produced by the 18 Japanese power 
plants are being reprocessed on a con- 
tract basis by British and French firms. 
But this can’t go on much longer. 
Under the Carter Administration’s 
nuclear non-proliferation policy, the 
U.S. has opposed the transporting of 
nuclear wastes overseas. At the same 
time, protests against reprocessing 
have grown in both Britain and France. 

As a result, the government has been 
forced to try to build up Japan’s own 
reprocessing capacity. Nuclear wastes 
are expected to reach 3,000 tons in 
1985 and 7,200 tons in 1990. 

Japan’s only existing reprocessing 
plant at Tokai village can in no way 
handle this amount of waste. When it 
is working, its maximum capacity is 0.7 
tons a day. And it has not been work- 
ing at all since a serious leakage of 
radioactivity was discovered last 
August. The plant’s equipment was 
designed to recover nitric acid out of a 
solution of plutonium and uranium. 
But technicians believe that the solu- 
tion of nitric acid might have eroded 
the pipes inside the equipment, leading 
to radiation leaks. 

The Tokai plant had gone into 
operation just a year before it had to be 
shut down. Now, even before its prob- 
lems have been diagnosed and cor- 
rected, electric power utilities are get- 
ting ready to start construction of the 
first private reprocessing plant. The 
new plant has been designed with an 
annual operating capacity of 1,500 
tons — 30 times the volume Tokai was 
attempting to handle before it was 
taken out of operation for at least a 
year. 


The government has also included 
more than $500 million in its 1979 
fiscal budget for the construction of a 
new plant for the conversion of 
plutonium nitrate into plutonium ox- 
ide. Plutonium oxide is directly used to 
make atomic bombs. 

The new conversion plant is sche- 
duled to be built on a site adjacent to 
Tokai village. If the plant is commis- 
sioned in 1982 as scheduled, it will pro- 
duce 5kg of plutonium per day- 
enough to produce one Nagasaki-type 
atomic bomb a day. □ 

* * * 

Thanks to New Asia News for most 
of this information. New Asia News 
can be contacted at: P.O. Box 5250, 
Tokyo International, Japan. 


South Africa Scuttles 
UN Plan for Namibia 


NEW YORK (LNS)— With a coor- 
dinated barrage of bullets and words 
during the first week of March, South 
Africa’s white supremacist government 
sabotaged what could well be the last 
chance for a peaceful transition to in- 
dependence for Namibia. With a 
ceasefire and the arrival of UN troops 
less than two weeks away, South 
African Prime Minister Pieter Botha 
told his all-white parliament on March 
6 that the Government had officially 
dispatched a last-minute rejection of 
the previously accepted plan for UN- 
sponsored and supervised elections. To 
underline the point, he announced at 
the same time that South Africa had 
sent troops and warplanes into Angola 
to attack what he described as guerrilla 
bases of the South West African 
Peoples Organization (SWAPO). In a 
similar attack last May, South Africa 
struck a refugee camp 155 miles from 
the Namibian border and butchered 
more than 500 unarmed civilians. 

Neither the attack nor the scuttling 
of the independence formula worked 
out by the U.S. and four of its western 
allies came as any great surprise to peo- 
ple who have followed South Africa’s 
Namibia policy. During the last two 
years, South Africa has repeatedly 
managed to rewrite sections of the plan 
to its own advantage by threatening to 
back out at the last minute. And just a 
day before Botha made his announce- 
ment, Dirk Mudge, the white leader of 
the pro-South African party in 
Namibia, stated that the Constituent 
Assembly installed there through a 
carefully staged election was rejecting 
the proposed ceasefire. Mudge and 
Botha both claimed they were respon- 
ding to what Botha referred to as 
“Waldheim deviations’’ in the 
ceasefire plan. In particular, they 
pointed to two sections in UN 
Secretary General Kurt Waldheim’s 
elaboration on how to put into effect 
the proposal agreed to last April. The 
first of those sections provides for 


SWAPO guerrillas operating inside 
Namibia when the ceasefire goes into 
effect to gather at specified bases Gust 
as the number of South African troops 
is to be reduced and restricted to cer- 
tain designated bases). The second sec- 
tion specified that the neighboring 
African states would be responsible for 
monitoring activities of guerrillas at 
camps outside Namibia. 

For once, both the UN and the five 
western nations which negotiated the 
agreement with South Africa, stuck to 
their guns long enough to insist the two 
sections had not been changed since 
South Africa signed on almost a year 
ago. At the same time, however, a 
British press officer at the UN also in- 
sisted that the gap was “still 
bridgeable.” And U.S. officials went 
along with this suggestion that the pro- 
posal could be mended one more time. 

But others at the UN were less op- 
timistic. According to Michael Shuster, 
UN-based correspondent for New 
York’s listener-sponsored radio station 
WBAI, “a lot of the Africans are say- 
ing there’s no room for compromise.” 
SWAPO simply can’t afford to let 
South Africa use the ceasefire as a way 
to eliminate entirely the guerrillas’ 
presence inside the country. And the 
presidents of the neighboring Black - 
ruled “Front-Line States” met in the 
Angolan capital over the weekend of 
March 3 and reaffirmed their support 
for SWAPO. 

The next move is expected to come 
from the UN’s Security Council. But 
UN observers warned that despite the 
frantic diplomatic activity going on, all 
the UN’s forces probably won’t be able 
to put much of anything back together 
again. 

If that proves to be true, both 
SWAPO and the U.S. will face decisive 
strategic crossroads. For SWAPO, the 
test will be how quickly and how well it 
can recover from having been 
pressured into a process that allowed 
South Africa to stall for valuable time. 
For the U.S., which worked diligently 
to hand South Africa that time on a 
platter, there will undoubtedly be one 
more decision on whether finally to 
stop vetoing resolutions calling for 
mandatory economic sanctions against 
South Africa. And for anti-apartheid 
activists in the U.S., there will be one 
more key issue to address during the 
week of nationwide actions planned 
for April 4-1 1. □ 


National Week of Anti- 
Apartheid Activities 

April 4-1 1 

For more information contact 
the South African Catalyst Pro- 
ject, R-S.O. 321, Student Union 
Building, U Mass, Amherst, MA 
01003 
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Tommy Lee Hines Trial 
Moved to Birmingham 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Despite what 
one supporter described as a “fierce 
rain” and an unexpected victory, 15 
carloads of demonstrators showed up 
outside the Decatur, Alabama court- 
house March 3, calling for the release 
of Tommy Lee Hines. Hines, a 
26-year-old severely retarded Black 
man, is currently serving a 30 year 
sentence after being convicted of rap- 
ing a white woman — a crime sup- 
porters say he never could have com- 
mitted. 

Supporters cancelled a planned 
“March Against Fears and the 
Resurgence of the Ku Klux Klan” from 
Decatur to Cullman where Hines’ was 
convicted, after a defense motion re- 
questing a change of venue was 
granted. Trials for the remaining 
charges against Hines, two rapes and a 
robbery charge, will now be held in 
Birmingham. 

Hines’ lawyer, U.W. Clements told 
LNS that the motion for the change of 
venue to Birmingham had been granted 
on the basis of evidence of extensive 
publicity of the first trial and affidavits 
attesting “to the fact that Blacks could 
not go in and out of the Cullman 
Courthouse without being threatened 
or called ‘niggers.* ” 

“There’s not a person in Cullman 
that does not know that Tommy Lee 
has already been convicted of one rape 
charge,” Clement stated, explaining 
the effect of all the publicity. In addi- 
tion, he pointed out “Black people 
who parked outside the court during 
the first trial had their tires slashed. 
And Black college students, the few 
that there are at Southern Benedictine 
College in Cullman, are still afraid to 
go into downtown Cullman because of 
fears of harassment by the Klan.” 

In sharp contrast to Cullman’s less 
than one percent Black population, 
Jefferson County, where Birmingham 
is located has a Black population of 34 
percent. Birmingham also has a strong 
history of civil rights activism. 

In addition to preparing for Hines’ 
trials, Clement and the NAACP Legal 
Defense Fund are working on an ap- 
peal for two of Hines’ supporters, who 
were convicted of violating an “anti- 
boycott statute.” The two, Rev. R.B. 
Cottonreader, a project director of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference and an organizer of Hines’ 
defense effort, and Charles Bowan, 
another supporter, were convicted in 
late February on charges of “interfer- 
ing with the operation of a business.” 
They were fined $500 and then sen- 
tenced to 10 days in jail. 

The charges stemmed from a 
February 1 1 incident in which Decatur 
police arrested them for picketing an 
A&P store in a civil rights protest. The 
arrests came after police officers 
agreed to let more than 100 armed Klan 
members gather nearby. Clement and 


the NAACP are challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the boycott statute. 

In a phone interview with LNS, Cot- 
tonreader explained that there had 
been problems with the A&P for a long 
time. The store, he said, which mainly 
services Black residents hires mostly 
white employees. 

“A Black man was arrested there 
you know,” Cottonreader stated in 
reference to the decision to begin a 
“withholding of patronage 
campaign.” “It wasn’t a matter of 
whether he was guilty or not but the 
way that they handled it. He was 
thrown on the floor and guns were 
drawn. That incident was the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. We feel 
that if they must have security guards 
they should be Black. 

“At the time, none of them were. Nor 
were any of the other employees. Since 
that time they’ve brought one or two in 
but most of their business is from 
Black people. I think that the anti-boy- 
cott statute is unconstitutional and 
hopefully it will be struck from the 
books.” 

Supporters of Hines are pleased 
about the change in venue but Cot- 
tonreader also told LNS that shortly 
after the decision to change the trial to 
Birmingham the prosecution requested 
that Hines be remanded back to 
Cullman. If that happens, supporters 
vow that they will be back in Cullman 
again as well. □ 


“We’ll Be Here ’Tfl 
Hell Freezes Over,” 
Says Worker at 
Newport News, Virginia 


by James Blunt 
Liberation News Service 

WILLIAMSBURG, Virginia 
(LNS) — For those anxiously awaiting 
an end to the story of the Newport 
News shipbuilders strike in Virginia, 
there appears to be a long wait, and not 
much of a story. For others — the 
16,000 workers at the plant, their 
families, friends and supporters — there 
is still much to write about. 

For starters, the strike at the ship- 
yard, now entering its sixth week, is 
still going strong. The workers at the 
plant, 60 percent of whom are Black, 
are holding firm with large picket lines 
daily. Efforts by Tenneco, the plant’s 
current owners to puff up a “back-to- 
work” movement have failed. And 
although the local population is still 
pretty much divided over the strike, 
considering the conservative nature of 
the region where a large part of the 
population is dependent on military 
jobs, the slow shifting of support is evi- 
dent daily. Families, friends and other 


supporters, including Metal Trades 
Union members from the neighboring 
Norfolk Naval yard, have been show- 
ing up to walk the line and give support 
to the workers. 

The main immediate issue in the 
strike is union recognition. Or as one 
hears it from the strikers, “It’s 
steelworkers time.” Specifically, the 
workers are demanding that Tenneco 
abide by the results of last year’s union 
recognition election, in which the 
workers voted overwhelmingly to 
replace the company-backed Pennin- 
sula Shipbuilders Association (PSA) 
with the United Steelworkers Union. 

But the strike has taken on added na- 
tional significance as a test of organiz- 
ed labor’s ability to make inroads in 
the south, where company intran- 
sigence is buttressed by state right-to- 
work laws. As Jerry Kelly from the 
steelworkers’ office stated, “The right- 
to-work laws have become the major 
issues of this strike.” In the words of 
one union activist, the strike could be 
“a milestone along the way” to 
organizing the south. And a legal 
milestone could also emerge from a 
court case in which Local 8888 Presi- 
dent Wayne Crosby faces charges 
under Virginia’s vague right-to-work 
statute. 

Tenneco and the PSA have launched 
a massive media campaign to try and 
stampede the workers back into the 
yard. The main point of their radio 
television and newspaper effort seems 
to be that the election results are still 
before the courts, that the shipyard is 
open and working and that all 
employees should report to work at the 
usual time. 

PSA is also claiming massive defec- 
tions from the steelworkers ranks. At a 
press conference, two weeks ago, the 
PSA leadership claimed that 800 
workers had resigned from the USWA. 
But as Lee Johnson, president of the 
designer’s local at the plant pointed 
out, it is a strange coincidence that the 
number of alleged resignations from 
the steelworkers equals the number of 
PSA members. PSA is definitely a 
spent force in the strike, with the 
general opinion of most of the 
steelworkers being that PSA is no 
longer good even for comic relief. 

Not that the strikers have lost their 
ability to laugh at PSA and company 
press releases. Tenneco ’s claim about 
the number of people showing up to 
work has become a kind of joke among 
the strikers. “It’s a shame,” one 
striker commented after reading the 
latest reports about the strike. “With 
all those people in the yard, they still 
can’t build a ship.” 

The strikers take heart from the 
knowledge that Tenneco can’t afford 
to laugh off the economic impact of 
the strike. Estimates of the strike’s cost 
to the shipyard have now reached well 
over a billion dollars — most of it stem- 
ming from the loss of a major Navy 
repair job. Citing “unstable labor rela- 
tions,” the Pentagon decided that it 
would do better to take if s business 
elsewhere. 
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PSA Docile and Racist 

PSA, which styles itself as the 
“largest independent union in the 
world,” has been entrenched at 
Newport News for 35 years. And the 
dissatisfaction with PSA which 
culminated in its defeat last year as the 
bargaining agent for the workers had 
been brewing for a long time. 

After a 1975 contract sellout by 
PSA, workers at the plant, among 
them five of PSA’s key Black officials, 
decided that it was time for a change. 
The attack on PSA focused on three 
issues: first, that the PSA was a 
company-backed union and had acted 
as an extension of Tenneco since the 
company took over; second, that it was 
a one-person-dictatorship ruled by the 
unelected business manager Bob 
Bryant; and third that it was 
racist— systematically discriminating 
against Blacks who are a majority at 
the plant. 

PSA has never struck once, never 
submitted a dispute to outside ar- 
bitrators and never called in any 
government inspectors. It’s not that it 
lacks the energy, however. There’s 
been plenty of that when it comes to 
anti-steelworker propaganda and racist 
slurs. The so-called union, along with 
the company, has been actively paint- 
ing a picture of the USWA as a 
“threat” posed by a “big corrupt in- 
ternational union ruled from Pitt- 
sburgh.” They have also spread the 
word among the workers that a victory 
for the USWA would amount to a 
“Black take-over” at the yard. 

These claims, with their implicit ap- 
peal to racism (a not so uncommon 
factor here) and their grossly distorted 
idea of unions, have had some impact, 
albeit minimal. 

Until the 1960’s, Blacks at the plant 
were employed for only those jobs that 
were unskilled or semi-skilled. Entire 
departments were either white or all 
Black, depending on the level of skill 
and pay. The racial segregation was 
strictly enforced. “You could be fired 
for just picking up a white man’s 
tool” Oscar Pretlow, one of the former 
Black PSA officials told a reporter 
from the Guardian recently. 

With the picketlines on Washington 
Ave. becoming a steady feature, some 
of the main action in the strike has 
shifted to the courts where the number 
of suits and counter suits are assuring 
anyone with a law degree plenty of 
work. 

In this arena Tenneco has a lot of ex- 
perience. Recently the company filed a 
suit claiming that the designers’ local at 
the yard, which has been battling for a 
better contract for over a year now, 
was bargaining in bad faith. That 
charge, according to local president 
Johnson is “ridiculous. These latest 
charges,” he said, “seem to be a con- 
tinuation of their tactics to deny their 
workers their rights by dragging 
everything out in litigation.” 

With the company apparently adop- 
ting the same lactic towards the 
steelworkers, union officials decline to 
predict how long the strike will last. As 


Jerry Kelly said, “It’s hard to deter- 
mine when Tenneco is operating on 
stupidity.” But the rank and file have 
their own definite timetable. When 
asked how long they were willing to 
stay out, almost all of them said, “as 
long as it takes.” And as one picketer 
put it, “Hell can freeze over before I 
will work for them without a 
contract.” □ 


Lawyers Guild Meets in SF; 
Lists Defense 
of Affirmative Action 
as National Priority 


by David Borgen 
Liberation News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— They 
came to San Francisco from their usual 
occupations: defenders in the U.S. 
legal system of Iranian students, gays, 
Native Americans, anti-nuclear ac- 
tivists, rank and file trade unionists, 
women and this nation’s oppressed na- 
tionalities. The occasion was the 37th 
national convention of the National 
Lawyers Guild (NLG) held here over 
the Washington’s Birthday weekend, 
February 14-48. 

Over 1000 lawyers, law students and 
legal workers attended this meeting of 
the legal arm of the left. Guests in- 
cluded representatives of Third World 
legal organizations, the Vietnamese 
ambassador to the U.N., American In- 
dian Movement leader Vernon 
Bellecourt and highlighted guest 
speaker Lewis Meyers of the United 
League of Northern Mississippi. 

The convention’s major theme, “At- 
tacks from the Right on Women and 
Gays,” was particularly relevant in the 
Golden Gate city in light of this 
winter’s assassination of gay super- 
visor Harvey Milk by right-wing politi- 
cian Dan White. Delegates were wel- 
comed to the convention by Patti 
Roberts, Bay Area chapter president 
and lesbian activist. The program in- 
cluded an all-day seminar on defending 
gay rights and numerous workshops on 
community organizing against anti-gay 
referendums, abortion and sterilization 
abuse, battered women, sexual harass- 
ment on the job. 

The keynote address was given by 
Connecticut attorney Kati Roarback 
who focused on why and how the right 
wing is attacking women and gays. She 
urged Guild members to examine 
whose class interests are being served 
when women and gays become the ob- 
ject of economic and legal discrimina- 
tion. 

AIM leader Vernon Bellecourt and 
Debbie Richards, a member of Women 
of All Red Nations (WARN), ad- 
dressed a plenary session of the con- 
vention on the second theme of the 
meeting, “Attacks on Native 
Americans.” The Guild’s Committee 
on Native American Struggles 
(CONAS) organized workshops on 
Native Americans in International Law 
Forums, Attacks on the Native 


American Family, and government 
repression of AIM activists and their 
families. The workshops proved time- 
ly: Only on February 12, Native 
American activist Tina Trudell was 
burned to death in a suspected arson 
attack along with her mother and three 
of her children. Trudell was active in 
fighting for her reservation’s water 
rights. 

The highlight of the convention was 
a rousing presentation by Guild mem- 
ber Lewis Meyers, litigation director of 
the Northern Mississippi Rural Legal 
Services (NMRLS). Meyers told the 
convention about the blatant racism of 
the Tupelo Municipal government and 
police force, the economic boycott 
against local white merchants and 
marches led by the United League. 
Meyers and other NMRLS lawyers 
have been sued by the Ku Klux Klan 
for the United League’s role in defend- 
ing the right of Black Tupelo residents 
to boycott white-owned businesses in 
protest of police brutality and the 
disproportionate number of Blacks in 
upper level government and educa- 
tional positions. Meyers is now being 
investigated by the Legal Services Cor- 
poration— his boss— and the American 
Bar Association for, according to 
Tupelo officials, turning Legal Services 
into the “alter-ego of the United 
League.” 

Meyers got a standing ovation when 
he told the convention that movement 
lawyers “have to stop clowning in the 
courtroom and start organizing in the 
streets!” 

The convention also focused on the 
continuing attacks on Affirmative Ac- 
tion, presently represented by the 
Weber case, the so-called “Blue Collar 
Bakke,” which will be decided on 
shortly by the Supreme Court. The 
U.S. Court of Appeals has upheld the 
“reverse discrimination” argument of 
white unionist Brian Weber, while 
abandonning the affirmative action 
program for trained skilled women and 
minority workers at Kaiser 
Aluminum’s Louisiana plant. If 
upheld by the Supreme Court, this 
would be, a Guild spokesperson told 
LNS, “another nail in the coffin of af- 
firmative action in America.” 

Resolutions 

The Guild resolved to make organiz- 
ing to reverse the Weber decision one 
of its highest national priorities and to 
cooperate with the national coalition 
now meeting to organize coordinated 
mass demonstrations this spring to 
reverse the Weber decision. 

The National law Students Organiz- 
ing Committee of the Guild (LSOC), 
which makes up 40 percent of the 
NLG’s over-all membership, also re- 
solved to make the fight for the defense 
and expansion of affirmative action 
programs its primary area of work. 

Sadly, the Guild’s domestic concerns 
were over-shadowed by recent 
developments in Indochina. China in- 
vaded Vietnam while the delegates 
were convening. After much heated 
[continued on inside front] 
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As part of the national campaign to 
save Ms. Audeh s life, please fill out 
and clip the coupon below and 
send to: 

Aisha Audeh Campaign 
PSC 

Box 57154 

Washington. D.C 20037 

Coupons and cards will be taken to 
the Israeli embassy. 


DON’T LET 
AISHA AUDEH 
DIE IN AN 
ISRAELI PRISON. 
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J . Patci'SGii.-’L.NS . 
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Workers Voice/LNS 
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J. Peterson/LNS 
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